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PAVING STONES FOR 


Tus year I am going to be very 
circumspect and sensible. I have made 
up my mind to leave off many old 
habits. Let us not speak of “ good reso- 
lutions,” because they carry breakage 
with them; let us call them wise 
resolves and give them a chance; or 
we might go even farther and call them 
hopeless endeavours, and then perhaps 
much would result, for this is a world of 
surprises. 

My first resolve will be to get in first 
with the phrase, ‘‘ A happy New Year.” 
I have never done this yet; it has 
always been left to me to make the 
trite rejoinder, “Same to you, and many 
of them.” But this year I will be first. 

I will give up being imitative and 
secondary in other ways, too. I will be 
more original. I will make a start by 
taking Yorkshire pudding with mutton. 











I will get up earlier. 

I will be punctual for breakfast. 

I will remember that champagne 
doesn’t always agree with me. 

I shall, of course, go on playing golf 
every day of the year, because I believe 
that only thus can England maintain 
her greatness; but I hereby resolve to 


play it and never talk of the game in 
their company. 

I will read a chapter of some good 
author every night before going to 
sleep. 

I noticed now and then in 1912 a 
tendency on the part of my friends to 
tell me the same story twice or even 
thrice. This is a serious danger and 
I must myself be on guard against it. 
I have therefore bought a little Where 
is it? and have written the names of 
the best stories in my repertory on the | 
top of each page. 





have more pity on those who do not} 





| 











write underneath them the names of all 
the persons to whom fF tell them, and 
thus I can avoid repetition. 

I will weed out and send back all 
the books I have borrowed. I will 
send round a note asking for mine. 

I will never lend any more books. 

I will be stronger. I will withhold 
tips from waiters, taxi-drivers and so 
forth who have not been attentive and 
capable. I will tip only the deserving. 

I will make that long-deferred list of 
the things I want in my bag, and so 
for ever cease to forget the strop. 

I will answer letters the same day. 

P.S.—I don’t think. 








‘* Messrs. have discovered a Van de 
Velde painting in making a valuation for 
insurance, and have privately disposed of it 
for nearly £1,000.’’—Daily Mirror. 


| But oughtn’t they to have told the 





This year I mean to! lowner about it ? 
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Ir was interesting to note that, when 
the newspapers reappeared on Boxing 
Day, after their Christmas holiday, the 
news had also played the game. There 
was none. _ 


“ A CHRISTMAS Ganeane. Woven by 
Max Beerbohm (2nd Imp).” Thus an 
advertisement. We don’t know who is 
playing First Imp, but he must be a 
very clever man. 


The rank of Onsale having been 
bestowed on the Elder Brethren of 
Trinity House, Mr. AsquirH is now 
entitled to that appellation. To avoid 
misconception as to their relative posi- 
tions, Mr. RepMmonp, it is said, intends 
to insist on being made a Major. 


A play by Lady Lever, entitled 
The Insurance Act, was performed the 
other night at the North Camberwell 
Radical Club. From the title we 
imagine the play to be a comedy. 


In the new issue of the Post Office 
Directory a Birch Rod Maker advertises 
his abode, and he is said to be annoyed 
with one of the daily papers for draw- 
ing attention to the fact. Crowds of 
small boys, according to our informa- 
tion, are threatening to surround the 
house, and police protection may be 
necessary. ~— 

We are sorry to hear that, as a result 
of over one million persons having 
visited the Zoo this year, some of the 
inmates are showing signs of conceit. 
The Wart Hog is said to have petitioned 
for a looking- “glass, 


At Corbeil, eae last week, in the 
course of a trial, the judge boxed the 
ears of counsel. This is very seldom 
done over here, where our judges have 
other methods of raising “ laughter in 
court.” a 


The Standard published as a supple- 
ment the other day :— 
‘ITALY 
Edited by Reginald Harris.”’ 
Look out shortly for :— 
TURKEY 
Edited by the C onfe! rence of London. 


From New York comes the news 
that the Copper King has been divorced. 
These scandals in royal families are 
becoming too 7% 


“The claims of ‘the married blue- 
jacket for better treatment,” says The 
Express, “are discussed in ‘O.H.M.S.’” 





We trust that sailors’ wives, when we 
had never suspected of peculiar asperity, 
will take note of this. 

“There are evidences,” says Mr. 
FREDERICK Enocu, “ which show that 
caterpillars have profound intellects.” 
It seems a pity that they should after- 
wards be content with a mere butterfly 
existence. 


A scarcity of cows is reported from 
some parts of the country. It is thought 
that this may lead to the motor-bus 
companies once more devoting their 
attention to the evolution of a satisfac- 
tory cow-catcher. 


Some individuals at Hanover, who 
call themselves Terraphages, have 
pledged themselves to eat nothing but 
earth. Now that the motor traffic so 
frequently makes us bite the dust, the 
accomplishment seems scarcely worth 
making so much fuss about. 


« Alvin nsiiuies who was wanted 
for passing forged notes, was traced 
by the marks of his false teeth in an 
unfinished cheese-sandwich.” Guess 
where this happened. “ America?” 
Right! 





CHARACTER-AND-DESTINY CHATS. 
By Sypiu. 

“ Rosesup.” — Dear little eighteen- 
year-old City Typist, yours is the 
sunny nature for which a sunny future 
seems assured. I have nothing but 
good news for you. If all be well, you 
will be very happy. The crystal tells 
me that at no very distant date your 
fate seems likely to be linked with that 
of another, but as to whether that 
other is the fair, curly-haired young 
man who travels with you every 
morning by the Shepherd’s Bush Tube, 
or the dark young man who chatted 
with you on the top of a motor-bus, 
Isis is silent. (Would you like me to 
consult the Black Bowl of Buddha on 
this point? For this, with the extra 
psychic force required, I should have 
to charge £1 10s.) 

“ PH@se.”—He may be all you 
think him, or even all you think you 
think him. Go bravely forward. When 
the clouds roll away from your horizon, 
the sky will be clear. The lock of hair 
you send has had a stain applied to it 
and has been acquainted with a well- 
known curler, all of which shows you 
to be of a hopeful, courageous disposi- 
tion, determined to make the best of 
things. If there were more such women 
as you, there would be fewer of other 


kinds! (My fee for an ordinary reading | 


is £1 1s., not £1.) 


CHARIVAR I. 
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“ Previous EXIsTENCE.’ "—Yes, cer- 
tainly I can, after some little concen- 
tration and preparation, take you back 
through all your previous incarnations. 
The fee is progressive, starting at 
£1 1s., and doubling with each previous 
individuation. (From what I can sense, 
through your letter and the lock of 
hair, I should say some of your former 
existences have been of a thrilling and 
extraordinary kind!) 

“ Anxious.”"—I have looked into your 
future with special reference to the 
letter you would be so glad to receive. 
Yes, I have seen a letter for you, but 
as the flap of the envelope was towards 
me, I cannot say what sort of hand the 
address was written in. 

“ Lorna.”’—You are apparently quite 
justified in all you think of yourself. 
You seem indeed to have every gift, 
physical and mental. Use your powers 
of fascination gently. Do not break 
hearts and desolate lives. Your hand- 
writing is very characteristic and dis- 
tinctive (there are two p’s in appear), 
and the lock of hair is of the rarest 
shade of chestnut. For such a subject 
as yourself, to whom a singular, per- 
haps dazzling, destiny seems coming, 
the crystal and even the Black Bowl of 
Buddha are scarcely adequate. You 
had better let me consult the stars. 
(My fee for this, taking into considera- 
tion the strain on the eyes and on the 
psychic faculties and the risk of taking 
cold, is £2 2s.). 

“ AMBITIOUS.’ 
that you are fitted for something even 
higher than to be a social leader in 
the Garden Suburb, Popplewell Green. 
You wish to know if in the coming 
time you will realise your ambition and 
“ get into really good society.” I have 
looked into the golden mists of your 
future, and I have seen faintly adum- 
brated the form of a woman robed in 
satin and adorned with gems receiving 
crowds of well-dressed and evidently 
high-born guests; but whether that 
woman is yourself, time alone will 
show! (All postal orders sent me 
should be crossed.) 

“Just A Larx.”—You say, in your 
own deplorable phrase, that you were 
“ getting at’ me, that all your state- 
ments were false, and that the lock of 
hair sent was cut from a pet dog. 
Such conduct is beneath contempt. 
Since receiving this second communi- 
cation I have again looked into your 
future. I should be sorry to tell even 
such a person as you what I have 
seen. 

“‘ INQUISITIVE.’ 





"—No, I know nothing 


of the methods of Rooti-Tooti-Lal, the 
Indian mystic, whose Psychic Parlour 
the 


in Edgware Road was closed by 
police. 





’_Therecan be nedoubt_ 
































equenns 
, . lL. 


BY FAVOUR OF THE ENEMY. 


Captain Asquita (observing from battlements a difference of opinion in the ranks of the besieging army). 
“GOOD! IF THIS GOES ON WE OUGHT TO HAVE A CHANCE OF RE-VICTUALLING.” 
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CLARIFYING COMMENTS. 
By Trpertus Mupp. 

I must offer my heartiest con- 
gratulations to The Skittish Weckly on 
its 2,000th number. The proprietors 
of this admirable journal have always 
been true to the main aim they set 
before themselves at the outset—to 
combine spirituality with “snap,” the 


higher criticism with the personal 
note. Amongst those who at one time 


or another have enriched its pages by 
their contributions are Lord Soper, Sir 
Jenery Bunn, Sir Gulliver Stodge, the 
Rev. Dr. Inigo Slobb, the Countess 
Schunck, Mrs. Chillingham Cattley, 
and Professor Folsom Ould, whose 
“one minute sermonettes”’ have been 
such an alluring item in The Skittish 
Weekly for the last few years. I rejoice 
to think that the unimpaired vitality of 
this splendid periodical will be mani- 
fested in a number of new and un- 
precedented features during the forth- 
coming year, notably comic obituary 
notices of authors who are still alive ; 
accounts of the wardrobes of Dr. 
JOHNSON, COLERIDGE, Keats, G. B. 
SHAw and JoHN GALSWORTHY; and a 
series of autobiographical sketches 
under the attractive caption, “ How I 
got my Peerage.” 

Great interest is excited by the an- 
nouncement of the impending publica- 
tion of a new religious weekly paper to 
be called Balm. The new venture, 
which will be published by the Din- 
widdies, will cater not only for the 
spiritual but the literary needs of 
members of the Free Churches and 
will be edited by the Rev. Chadwick 
Bandman, pastor of Zion Church, 
Stoke-under-Ham. Mr. Bandman, who 
was recently presented with a roller-top 
desk and a complete canteen of cutlery 
and silver by his congregation on the 
occasion of his marriage to Miss 
Hephzibah Muxloe, daughter of Dr. 
Minsey Muxloe, is a richly persuasive 
preacher. Not long ago, while attend- 
ing Zion Church, I saw the wife of a 
Cabinet Minister in a front pew, wear- 
ing the most beautiful furs, and ivre- 
proachably gowned in other respects. 





I have been considerably impressed 
by the brilliancy of recent issues of 
The Bludgeon. For some time past one 
felt that literature was suffering from 
the unduly lax and conciliatory tone 
adopted by our leading journals in their 
literary criticisms. This tendency has 
found an admirable corrective in the 
splendid articles of the editor, Mr. Ixie 
Dipsett, who now intends to add a new 
feature to his paper under the arresting 
title of “The Gibbet,’ where “the 
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Ginx. 
Lady (to Messrs. Cook’s official), ‘‘I HAVE NOTHING TO DECLARE. 
Official. ‘‘Say, MADAM, THAT YOU HAVE NOTHING TO DECLARE,” 
Lady. ‘‘ Yes; BUT SUPPOSE THEY FIND SOMETHING ?”’ 


WHAT SHALL I say?”’ 








worst book of the week ” will be faith-| Kitten ? 


By Wilfred Whitten.” As 


fully dealt with. I understand that the} examples for the use of competitors I 
staff of the paper has recently been| give‘ The Outrage in Delhi. By Marie 
reinforced by the accession of that |CorELu1” ; “Chatter about Jane Porter. 
trenchant young publicist, Mr. Under-| By C. K. SHorrer”; and “ Are Dis- 


wood Cutts, whom I recently had the 
pleasure of meeting at the hospitable 
board of my old friend, Dr. Doyly 
Springett. Mr. Cutts’s novel, Lethal 
Love, published by the Dodders, is 


certainly a very startling work. I hear| 
that the CHANCELLOR OF THE Ex- 


CHEQUER read it through at a sitting 
on a recent week-end visit to Criccieth. 

The weekly prize of 5s., or a copy of 
the Rev. Offley Bolsover’s Soul Food, 
for the best paragraph contributed to 
this column, has been awarded to the 
author of the communication relating 
to Balm. For the ensuing week the 
prize will be awarded to the writer of 
the ten best rhymes on the model of the 
head-lines in a recent number of The 
Pall Mall Gazette: “Can you name a 








senters Tickle ? 
NICOLL.” ° 


By Sir Ropertson 





I cannot better close this week’s 


|Comments than by printing a letter 


handed on to me by the Editor. 


TiBERIus Mupp. 

Dear Si1r,—It is with the most un- 
feigned delight that I see we are going 
to have a serial by Tiberius Mudd, 
entitled “The Cure of Souls.” If there 
is an author whose works I admire it is 
he. They are so clean, soul-shaking 
and winsome. 


Yours faithfully, : Se es 








What to do with our Bishops. 


‘* Bishop of St. John is Concentrated.’’ 
Manitoba Free Press. 























MORE SUCCESSFUL LIVES. 


VI.—Txuxr ConLector. 
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| You must spend a night with Adrian to| 
| be admitted to their company; and, as 
|one of the elect, I can assure you that 
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presented it to Joanna on her wedding 
day. Conumbus took it to America, but 
fortunately brought it back again; 


Wuen Peter Plimsoll, the Glue King, | nothing can be more stimulating on a/ PETER THE Great threw it at an in- 
died, his parting advice to his sons to! winter’s morning than to catch the eye| different musician; on one of its later 
stick to the business was followed|of Frisby Dranger, F.Ph.S., behind | visits to England Pore wrote 2 couplet 


only by John, the elder. Adrian, the 
younger, had a soul above adhesion. 


| He disposed of his share in the concern 


and settled down to follow the life of a 
gentleman of taste and culture and 
(more particularly) patron of the arts. 
He began in a modest way by collect- 
ing ink-pots. His range at first was 
catholic, and it was not until he had 


| acquired a hundred and forty-seven 


ink-pots of various designs that he 


decided to make a speciality of historic | 


ones. This decision was hastened 


| by the discovery that one of QuEEN 





ELIZABETH’S inkstands—supposed (by 
tle owner) to be the identical one with 
whose aid she wrote her last letter to 
RALEIGH—was about to be put on the 
market. At some expense Adrian ob- 


tained an introduction, through a third 


party, to the owner; at more expense 
the owner obtained, through the same 
gentleman, an introduction to Adrian; 
and in less than a month the great 
Elizabeth Ink-pot was safely esta- 
blished in Adrian’s house. It was the 
beginning of the “ Plimsoll Collection.” 

This was twenty years ago. 
to-day take a walk through the gal- 
leries of Mr. Adrian Plimsoll’s charming 


residence, which, as the world knows, | 


overlooks the park. Any friend of mine 
is always welcome at Number Fifteen. 
We will start with the North Gallery ; 
[ fear that I shall only have time to 
point out a few of the choicest-gems. 

This is a Pontesiori sword of the 
thirteenth century—the only example 
of the master’s art without any notches. 

On the left is a Capricci comfit-box. 
[f you have never heard of Capricci, 
you oughtn’t to come to a house like 
this. 

Here we have before us the historic 
de Montigny topaz. Ask your little boy 
to tell you about it. ; 

In the East Gallery, of course, the 
chief treasure is the Santo di Santo 
amulet, described so minutely in his 


Vindicie Veritatis by John of Flanders. | 


The original MS. of this book is in 
the South Gallery. You must glance 
at it when we get there. It will save 
you the trouble of ordering a copy 
from your library; they would be sure 
to keep you waiting. 

With 
lead my friends round Number Fifteen. 


The many treasures in the private parts 


of the house I may not show, of course; 
the bathroom, for instance, in which 
hangs the finest collection of portraits 


Let us| 


some such words as these [| 


| possession of Louis XI. 


; : | 
from the icy waters. | 


|the taps as your head first emerges | 


| Adrian Plimsoll sat at breakfast, sip- 

ping his hot water and crumbling a 
idry biscuit. A light was in his eye, a| 
| flush upon his pallid countenance. He| 

had just heard from a trusty agent that | 
| the Seutori breast-plate had been seen | 
}in Devonshire. His car was ready to 
| take him to the station. 

But alas! a disappointment awaited 

him. On close examination the breast- 
| plate turned out to be acommon Risoldo 
|of inferior working. Adrian left the 
{house in disgust and started on his 

seven-mile walk back to the station. 
| To complete his misery a sudden storm 
came on. Cursing alternately his agent 
and Risoldo, he made his way to a 
| cottage and asked for shelter. 

An old woman greeted him civilly 

j and bade him come in. 
| “If I may just wait till the storm is 
| over,” said Adrian, and he sat down in 
jher pariour and looked appraisingly 
| (as was his habit) round the room. The 
grandfather clock in the corner was 
| genuine, but he was beyond grandfather 
iclocks. There was nothing else of any 
value: three china dogs and some odd 
| trinkets on the chimney-piece; a print 
}or two 
| Stay! What 
| youngest dog ? 
| “May I look at that old bracelet ?” 
jhe asked, his voice trembling a little; 
}and without waiting for permission he 
| walked over and took up the circle of 

tarnished metal in his hands. As he 
|examined it his colour came and went, 
| his heart seemed to stop beating. With 
a tremendous effort he composed him- 
self and returned to his chair. 
| It was the Emperor's Bracelet ! 

Of course you know the history of 
this most famous of all bracelets. Made 
|by Sprurius Quintus of Rome in 
147 B.c., it was given by Czsar to CLEO- 
PATRA, who tried without success to 
dissolve it in vinegar. Returning to 
| Rome by way of Antony, it was worn 
at a minor conflagration by Nero, after 
| which it was lost sight of for many 
jcenturies. It was eventually heard of 
| during the reign of Canute (or Knut, 
as his admirers called him); and JoHn 
is known to have lost it in the Wash, 
whence it was recovered a century after- 
wards. It must have travelled thence | 
to France, for it was seen once in the 


| 





was that behind the 








| 





| 
; and from there 


to it. And the most astonishing thing 
in its whole history was that now for 


more than a hundred years it had 
vanished completely. To turn up again 
in a little Devonshire cottage! Verily 
truth is stranger than fiction. 

“That's rather a curious bracelet of 
yours,” said Adrian casually. “ My—er 
—wife has one just like it which she 
asked me to match. Is it an old friend, 
or would you care to sell it ?”’ 

“My mother gave it me,” said the 
old woman, “and she had it from hers. 
I don’t know no further than that. I 
didn’t mean to sell it, but 

“Quite right,” said Adrian, “and, 
after all, I can easily get another.” 

“But I won't say a bit of money 
wouldn’t be useful. What would you 
think a fair price, Sir? Five shillings ?”’ 

Adrian’s heart jumped. To get the 
Emperor's bracelet for five shillings! 

But the spirit of the collector rose 
up strong within him. He laughed 
kindly. 

“My good woman,” he said, “they 
turn out bracelets like that in Birming- 
ham at two shillings apiece. And quite 





new. I'll give you tenpence.” 

“Make it one-and-sixpence,” she 
pleaded. ‘Times are hard.” 

Adrian reflected. He was nof, | 
strictly speaking, impoverished. He 
could afford one-and-sixpence. 

“ One-and-tuppence,”’ he said. 

“No, no, one-and-sixpence,” she re- 


peated obstinately. 

Adrian reflected again. After all, he 
could always sell it for ten thousand 
pounds, if the worst came to the worst. 

“Well, well,” he sighed. “ One-and- 
sixpence let it be.” 

He counted out the money carefully. 
Then, putting the precious bracelet in 
his pocket, he rose to go. 


Adrian has no relations living now. 
When he dies he proposes to leave 
the Plimsoll Collection to the nation, 
having—as far as he can foresee—no 
particular use for it in the next world. 
This is really very generous of him, 





and no doubt, when the time comes, the | 


papers willsay so. But itis a pity that 
he cannot be appreciated properly in 
his lifetime. Personally I should like 
to see him knighted. A. A. M, 








‘*Wanted from 3 to 500 acres of land for 
shooting.’’—Advt. in ‘* East Anglian Times."’ 


He should get the three acres anyway. | 


“Three acres and a pheasant” is the 


of philatelists that Europe can boast.| to Spain, for Partie tHe Hanpsome | birthright of every British sportsman. 
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Energetic Mother, ‘‘ WHat & Lazy son!" 
Ronald. “Ou, I say, REALLY, MoTHer! 
SWORN at?”? 
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Can’? A FELLOW LIE ON THE SOFA FOR TEN MINUTES WITHOUT BEING 








(A New Year Thanksgiving.) 

Nor to him, to the lord of the lyre, to Apollo, 

Who leers at me faintly from under a hood, 
Do I turn me this morning. A reed that is hollow ! 

[ spurn, I renounce him. (Did someone say ‘ Good ? ” 
You are tired of Apollo, the praise of his mercies, | 

The roll of his titles? You can’t see the need 
Of these lengthy preambles? You think to be terse is—— 
Dash it all, my good Sir, am I writing these verses 

Or are you?) To proceed :— 


TO THE LOANERS OF LIGHT. | 


[ was saying that not to Apollo the master, 

[ turn on this opening morn of the year; 
He hath crumbled away like an idol of plaster, 

He hath hardly been with me since August was here; 
Not to him did I owe it to light or to warm me 

As up to Parnassus I measured my pace 
Through the wan Autumn days, unremittingly stormy, 
But the Borough; I’ve just had their note to inform me 

That this was the case. 


Very godlike and fair are the ways of the Borough, 
They dip not in ocean their westering feet, 

But the bard is dependent on them for a thorough 
Supply of illuminant, also of heat ; 

If I sang you a song that you fancied was sweeter 
Than others, dear reader, they swelled the perfume ; 

{t was they who inspired and inspected the meter, 

It was they who installed the electrical heater 

That stands in my room. 





O star that lay hidden undreamt of for exons! 

O fire that the breadth of a city can span! 
O power that was puffed not aforetime with pans, 

Whose prophet and priest is the Council's young man! 
He tells how the currents, in flashes of blue knit, 

Have lighted the minstrel in hours that are gone, 
When he comes to that box with a lever to tune it, 
And, although I can’t think what he means by a unit, 

I never let on. 


No oracles now have the drinkers of nectar 

Who rest on the rainless Olympian hill, 
But the Borough repeatedly send their inspector 

(Who flirts with Elizabeth), also their bill ; 
I turn to them, therefore, their kindliness wooing, 

And thanking them much for their boon of the past, 
With a prayer that the same which I purpose renewing 
May cost me much less for the quarter ensuing 


Than it did for the last. UVOE. 








‘* Windows with Guards can be left open at all times giving a 
healthy, sanitary condition, at the same time perfect security against 
Burglars or children falling out.’’—Advrt. 

We should hate to think of a burglar falling out of our 
window and hurting himself. 





Thoughts on Christmas Day, 1912. 
Why does an air of peace and pure goodwill 
Breathe o’er the turkey, lap the brandied plum, 
Like to a Sabbath morn’s, but milder still ? 
Because to-day the Party Press is dumb! 


For the passing of a Damp Year. 
Wring out the Old, ring in the New. 
































GREEN JEALOUSY. 


My appetite for tea had been miser- 
ably spoilt by my having to listen to 
the virtues of a model young man 
whom Josephine and her mother had 
come across at a bazaar. 

Before such excellence I was cowed 
into silence. However, tea at last 
came to an end, and her mother with 
exemplary tact had found an excuse to 
withdraw. 

“T will leave my little girl to amuse 
you,” she said archly, at the door. 

“If you promise not to tell,’ I said 
to mother’s little girl as I returned to 
the fireplace, ‘ I'll have that last piece 
of brown bread-and-butter, and you 
can have another cup of tea. Suall 
we?” 

“ Well, perhaps I will have just half 
& cup. 

“That makes your fourth,” I re- 
minded her. “To-morrow you ’ll come 
out in spots and your complexion will 
be ruined. Now it’s your turn to 
amuse,” I added. ‘ Come, amuse me! 
I’m waiting, Josephine. You heard 
what your mother said. You know 
you re not amusing me properly.” 

But in the end it was bound to come 
to it; I had to provide my own enter- 
tainment. 

“The other night I went to the 
Maxwells’,” I observed carelessly, 
settling back in my chair. Josephine 
paused with her cup half-way to her 
mouth and looked up in surprise. 

“Why, I thought you never went to 
dances,” she said. 

“1 don’t,as a rule.” Islipped down 
in the chair, prepared to enjoy myself, 
and, crossing my legs, gazed wistfully 
up at the ceiling. ‘lt was a very 
nice dance,” I added. ‘ Won't you 
drink up your tea ?”’ Josephine buried 
her face in it, and for a while silence 
ensued. ‘A very nice dance, indeed,” 
[ repeated, partly to myself. “ Let me 
put down your cup for you!” 

“Thanks, I can manage.”” From 
the corner of my eye I watched her 
pick up a crumb she was nursing and 
carefully put if into the fire. ‘So 
you enjoyed yourself?” she said, still 
intent on the crumbs. 

“TI couldn’t very well help it,” I 
replied; “I had an adventure. No, I 
didn’t tread on anyone’s frock or 
upset the sandwiches, if that’s what 
you re thinking of. Oh, dear, no!” 

“Nothing so conventional, I sup- 


pose,” she murmured,—* that is, for 


you. 

" «There was one beautiful young girl 
in particular,” I went on affably, “ who 
took a great fancy to me. The daring 
way she Well, I’m sure people 
must have noticed. -Dear little girl!” 
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—and I wafted an airy kiss at the 
ceiling. 

“Perhaps your tie wasn’t straight?” 
she suggested. 

“No, it wasn’t that. And there 
were no smuts on my nose, and no one 
had been chalking things on my back. 
I especially asked Henry, to make sure. 
He said it was clearly a case. That’s 
what your own brother Henry said.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Josephine 
simply. 





‘No, neither did I, at first. Come, 
be a sportsman, Josephine! Don’t 
grudge me my little triumphs! Shall 


I show you how I smiled at her?” 

I showed her. She broke into a 
loud inconsequent peal of laughter, but 
I took out my cigarette-case and waited 
patiently for it to subside. 

“ This isn’t a smoking-compartment 
—at least, it doesn’t say so on the 
window, but may 1? Have one, too? 
No, not that one; he’s put his foot 
through his nightshirt . . . his little 
bedfellow on the right.” 

I lit a match for her, and lapsed 
again into silence, musing and lazily 
blowing smoke rings at the shepherdess 
on the mantelpiece. 

“She has beautiful dreamy brown 
eyes,” I resumed, tenderly stroking my 
chin. ‘ Her name’s Winnie, short for 
Winifred, you know—little Winnie.” 

“ How nice!” said Josephine. Jose- 
phine’s eyes are blue. 

“ Yes, she was,” I agreed ; “ you'd be 
surprised. Give me brown eyes, say I, 
\for the winter months, at any rate. 
| And as for her complexion ” Words 

failed me for describing her complexion. 
“Oh yes, and she has beautiful rich 
chestnut hair. Rolls and rolls of it.” 

“Really,” said Josephine. Jose- 
| phine’s hair is a summer complete in 
itself. 

“ Yes, I’m very fond of that-coloured 
jhair, What a pity you don’t take 








;more care of your complexion! I did 
tell you her name, didn’t I? Pretty 
name, Winifred.” 

I rolled it round on my tongue 


several times, to get the full flavour of 
\it. The “fred” begins to sound rather 
funny at the ninth or tenth time of 
|saying. Then I added my surname, 
| to see how it sounded with that. The 
combination was distinctly melodious, 
| tickling the ear. 
| ‘ Now let us dip into the future,” I 
said, when I was tired of repeating it. 
I dipped into the future by taking 
out an old envelope, writing our two 
|names on the back of it, and crossing 
out the letters common to both. I 
| quietly handed her the answer. 
| “There you are. Love on both 
| Why, what on earth’s the matter, 
| Josephine ?” 








There was a suspicious noise in her 
throat, she had her hands to her eyes, 
and her cigarette had fallen to the 
floor. Poor jealous Josephine! It was 
that bit about the hair that did it; she 
is very proud of her hair. I got up in 
alarm and went over to her, but her 
hands resisted my efforts to remove 
them. 

“Forgive me, Josephine!” I whis- 
pered penitently. “I was a brute, and I 
was only teasing you, and there isn’t 
a Winifred at all, or—or anyone. I 
didn’t mean to . . . at least, I did, but 
I didn’t think you . . . For Heaven's 
sake, don’t cry!” 

At that she looked up indignantly, 
with one eye, however, still hermetically 
closed. 

“T wasn’t crying, 
the smoke. It—it went the wrong 
way. And, anyhow, I knew there 
wasn’t a Winifred.” So she said. 

I think I did it rather well. 


she said, “it was 





PET! 

. . . be there, love!’’ ‘‘ Yes, pet!’’—Fraq- 
ment of conversation accidentally overheard on 
the Telephone. | 
ForGIvE my 'phone’s unwitting lapse, 
Or operator's joke, perhaps, 

In wafting me this snippet! 
The wires, no doubt, were fused or 

crossed, 

And tantalizingly was lost 

The rest that left your lip, Pet. 





fee 
L 


But on a fairly recent date 
It seemed a tea and téte-d-téte 
Were topics “on the carpet ;"” 
Don’t be alarmed—I'll play the game— 
I didn’t catch your caller’s name, 
And don’t know who you are, Pet! 


Old walls had ears—in modern use 
They 've voices, too, which reproduce 
Your chatter like a trumpet ; 
Eavesdropping as I didn’t ought, 
I had to interrupt—I thought 
I couldn’t well be dumb, Pet. 


So have no fear—I know no more 

Of what you planned than Adam, or 
A Punch-and-Judy’s puppet ; 

And at the appointed trysting-place 

(Much as I'd like to see your face) 
For one, J shan’t turn up, Pet. 


My wanderjahr is o’er—I roam 

No longer now, but stick at home 
And emulate the limpet ; 

Nor do I move in circles where 

They call one “ pet ’—I shouldn’t care 
To clash at all with him, Pet! 


Let other “ numbers” bill and coo 
And fatuously whisper through :— 
“ My love, my duck, my poppet!” 
My bus’ness with the telephone 
Is in a far more peevish tone— 
There let the matter drop, Pet! 
Zia-Zaa. 
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GENERAL Str THomas GORGER, FEELING THAT ENGLAND Is, 
OR SHOULD BE, FOR THE ENGLISH, RESOLVES TO ABSTAIN FROM 
PATRONIZING EIGHTEEN-PENNY SOHO RESTAURANTS, 
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YHAT DURING 1913 SHE WILL FLIRT WITH ANY NICE-LOOKING MAN, 
IRRESPECTIVE OF WHAT HIS INCOME HAPPENS TO BE, 
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NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS. 


Wuy SHOULD THEY BE MADE TO BE BROKEN? IT DEPENDS ENTIRELY ON THE WISE CHOICE 
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Lapy TRUMPINGTON, 
PEOPLE WITH INADEQUATE INCOMES TO PLAY AUCTION, DECIDES 
TO REFUSE, FOR THE FUTURE, TO PLAY FOR LESS THAN HALF-A- 
CROWN A HUNDRED. 


DISAPPROVING OF THE TENDENCY OF 
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Anp CapTaIN KEMPTON RESOLVES TO HAVE A GOOD TIME AND 
GIVE ONE TO HIS FRIENDS, ENTIRELY DISREGARDING THE PURELY 
PERSONAL DISCOMFORT OF GETTING INTO DEBT. 
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THE SONGSHOP. 

Tue prospectus of the Songshop, an 
institution which shortly to be 
opened in the heart of Bloomsbury, 
under the wgis of the Songsmiths’ 
Friendly Society and in close connection 
with The Minstrels’ Magazine, has just 
reached us and calls for immediate and 
sympathetic notice. 

The advantages of maintaining a 
periodical in connection witha Songshop 
are convincingly driven home in the 
prospectus. In The Minstrels’ Magazine 
they will recommend the public what 
to read; in the Songshop they will sell 
them what they have recommended. 

More than that, however, they are 
prepared to afford special facilities to 
those anxious to study the art of lyrical 
expression under the most favourable 
conditions. The premises being most 
extensive, rooms will be let at a moder- 
ate rate to meritorious minstrels. These 
will be known as Nests and will be 
equipped with all the necessary imple- 
ments of inspiration—hammocks to 
provide that gentle motion which is so 
essential to metrical utterance ; paper 
of different vivid colours to fit the 
chequered of the singer; 


1S 


emotions 
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“HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL.” 
’M GOING.” 


LONDON CHARIVARI. 





Reggie. ‘‘ Walt HALF 4 


| Pierian fountain pens; spring mat-| 


tresses for spring poets; and a constant 
supply of light and phosphorescent 
refreshment. 

The songs of nightingales, larks, 
cuckoos, and other birds associated 
with poetic stimulus will be reproduced 
faithfully on the gramophone. 

Tenants of the Nests will not be 
under any compulsion to produce a 
fixed number of lines every day, but 
they will naturally be expected to throw 
in their lot with those who are en- 
deavouring to enlarge the borders of 
true art. ‘Lhe art of the Songshop will 
have nothing to say to sterile formalism, 
empty 1hetorie, jingling rhymes or flat 
heavy blank-verse. Yet the line must 
be drawn somewhere; ‘“ formlessness 
is only permissible when it is absolutely 
necessary,” and the Songsmiths “ will 
uphold a positive distinction between 
prose and verse.” 

Lord Avesury, who, according to 
The Sunday Times, is a contributor to 
the January number of The Poetry 
Review, has permanently engaged one 
of the largest Nests, which is built in 
the form of a Beehive, where it is ex- 
pected that he will shortly make things 

‘hum. The cuisine of the Songshop 
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will be under his special charge, and he 
has already made a metrical list of the 
Hundred Best Cooks, headed with the 
motto, ‘The hand that holds the ladle 
rules the world.” Mr.HersBert TRENCH, 
the author of the famous Illuminated 
Symphony, who has repeatedly been 
pronounced by some of the most gifted 
press agents to be the greatest living 
poet, will be attached to the institution 
as Polychromatic Adviser, and Mr. 
Paris Sincer, Mr. WiLkiz Barp, Mrs. 
Ormiston CHant and Mr. Henry Birp 
will, it is hoped, form a House Com- 
mittee, whose special duty will be to 
watch over the warblers and, when 
necessary, extricate them from pre- 
carious metrical positions. 








‘““Of course, much of the interest which 
invested list Saturday’s local Agamemnon 
was of a partisan character.’’—Sport.ng Mail. 
Unfortunately the local Armageddon, 
who plays full-back, was absent. 

From an Osborre Cadet’s examin- 
ation paper: 

‘*Q. Explain the geographical position and 
importance of Simla. 

‘4. Simla is the place where all the no- 
torious people of India go when Calcutta gets 
too hot for themi.”’ 
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SKEIN. 


Tue New Year. “I SAY, AUNT EUROPA, YOU HAVE GOT THIS THING INTO A MUDDLE. 


IT’LL TAKE US ALL OUR TIME TO GET IT RIGHT.” 
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Pat (to traveller staying at Irish inn who has rung at 7 a.m. for hot water). ‘‘SuRE, ’TIS A THRIFLE EARLY FOR THE HOT WATHER, 
YER HONOUR, BUT I HAVE IT HERE, AN’ THE LEMONS AN’ SUGAR, TOO.” 

















Still, the dragon despondently hung down his head, 
SNAPDRAGON. Being frightfully sick at the life that he'd led : 
Lona ago, long ago in the land of Shan-tung, So the Saint thought a minute and then waved his sword 
When the world was attractive and magic and young, And the kids who 'd been eaten: were safely restored 
Mid the mild pterodactyls the Snapdragon slew, As jolly as ever; the Snapdragon said 
And his breath was a flame of hot yellow and blue; He would live for the future on brown gingerbread 
He'd pounce, where they played with their primitive] To show he was sorry and, if it would please, 
toys, He would come—as a waiter—to holiday teas. 
Upon fat little raisin-faced Chinaman boys, This task he performed with most pious complaisance, 
And he’d swoop with a snap, as they combed out their} Though he always would hand round the almonds and 
curls, raisins, 
Upon fat little almond-eyed Chinaman girls ; Which in consequence often appeared in a blaze, 
And in fact he went on in so tiresome a way For his breath was blue fire till the end of his days! 
That the greatest of Chams became filled with dismay, ‘ 
And he said, “ Lest the Snapdragon guzzle and gorge And after his death at a hundred-and-three, 
Every kid in our kingdom, let’s send for St. GeorcE!” When almonds and raisins were served after tea, 
In the land of Shan-tung it was proper and right 
The Saint soon appeared, riding stately and slow, To call them Snapdragon and serve them alight! 
On a charger as white as the new-driven snow; a = = 2 = sf = * 
His shield it was silver, his lance tough and strong, And so, my dears, the fearful Beast 
And his two-handed sword most prodigiously long ; That ravaged once the rosy East 
But his face it was gentle and merry and kind, Is now that tastiest of myths ; 
The best sort of face for a fighter, you ‘ll find, You met last Thursday at the Smiths’ ; 
And he pulled on his helmet and tightened a strap, Remember that next time you gorge, 
And he cried, ‘“ Where’s the dragon who calls himself And say a grace to good St. Grorcr! 
Snap?” 
Then the dragon rushed out and the dust and the din ‘THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW. 
Of the combat was carried as far as Pekin, On December 25th, 1066, William the Conqueror was drowned.’’ 
Till the Saint hammered home his most useful of smacks We will r , Glasgow News. 
And the Smapdragon whimpered, “Sr. Gorge, let’s| '*° wil remember in future. 
I § p ’ GE, 
have pax!” ‘*The Amas holidays will be observed in Ramsey, on Wednesday, 
“ All right,” said St. Georg, for he wasn’t, you know, | Dec. 25th, and Thursday, Dec. 26th.""—Ramsey Courier. 
The sort to be hard on a well-hammered foe ; Ramsey is always in every new movement. 
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been there and 


tons 


as they sat out. 


IN A BALL-ROOM. 


“Trtn me all about yourself,” he 


said. She had known him two minutes, 
and he had already told her his life- 
history. 

“Why should I?” she said, raising 


reye ‘brows. 
“1 ’m sure it would be so interesting. 
let me see. You are married, you say. 
You know I never ca your name. 
But how absurd! You don’t look more 
than nineteen.” 

“I hate compliments,” 

There was a little pause. 

“We must have heaps of 
mutual friends,” he began again 
a little feverishly. ‘* Heaps.” 


ught 


she said. 


“ Why ?” she asked. 
“You know the Barringtons, 
I expect. Yes, [’m sure you 


know the Barringtons. Haven't 
1 met you there ? 

“T don't think so,” 
thoughtfully. “ But then I’m 
always so busy, when I’m there, 
looking at all the papers I don’t 
get at home, that you may have 
I’ve never 


she said 


seen 
you.” 

“ What 
mean?” 

“1 ’m sure I ve never met you 
in the other room,” she went on, 
‘because there's only one chair 
there and that’s always empty 
when I goin. You are alluding, 
of course, to the two dentists, 
the brothers Barrington, aren’t 
you? a 
“Of 


on earth do you 


course not,” he = said 
shortly. “1 mean the Barring- 
of Barrington Hall. Are 
there any others ?” 
“Dear me, 
“ Lots.” 
There was another little pause. 
He sighed and made up his 


yes,” she said. 


mind to go back to personalities. |. yoy 7 
“*Tip-tilted’ was the word I .. poox 


wanted for your nose,” he said, 
as they 
“ You remember I was trying to tell you 
how it struck me.” ; 


“I'm sorry if it did that,” she said 


gently. “But, if anything, it’s slightly 
Jewish, really,” and she left him with 
a nod. 

“ Now, what is a man to talk of toa 
girl like that?” he said, mopping his 


forehead. 

Then he found his next partner. 

“ Tell me all about yourself,” he said, 
“1’m sure it would 
be so interesting.” And then, “ Do you 
know, we must have heaps of mutual 
friends. Heaps.” Then he looked up 
and caught his last partner’s eye. She 
smiled at him amicably. 
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walked back to the ball-room. | 


ens ARY 1, 1913. 


Afterwards, when he was alone, she 
came up to him. 

“T am sorry I was so disagreeable 
she said, “ when you went on like that} His face did not brighten. 
with me. But, you see, I didn’t know| “ Hither,” I continued, “ you do not 
you were doing it for a bet. Low are} appreciate what this little box contains, 
you getting on?” or yours is one of those inscrutable 
—y /expressions which are no true index to 
| the inner feelings.” 
| 1 opened the box and displayed the 
Fountain Pen within. 


“It is to my maternal aunt,” I ex- 
plained, as I showed it him, “that we 
are indebted for this mutual pleasure.” 





Our Athletic Dumb Friends. 

‘Wi: antes—A Confidential to 
{dvt. in ‘* Statesinan.’ 

‘* Parcels are being hand¢ 


Pony play 
polo.’ 


d to customers by 


Polo Bears, who scem to be alive.” | became a degree more glum at the | 
Advt. in ** Englishman.’ | prospect. 
Everybody ’s doing it. | “You do not realise,” said I, “ that 


. this nib does not suit me.” 

He frowned quit? unmis- 
takably. 

“Come, come!” I pressed ; 
‘do you not see that not only 
does this nib not suit me but 
also that I am going to afford 
you the opportunity of changing 
it for me, gratis?” 

The busy half-hour I spent 
in that shop has convineed me 
that the gladness of the sta- 
tioner is not as the gladness of 
other men, or else that his way 
of showing it is most 
leading. 








THE MARCH OF 

PROGRESS. 

T was not sorrowful, 
bored 

By each and all that ever: I 
adored. 


but only 


f am not forty-five, but twenty- 
three— 

You must not think that they 
were bored by me. 


A ih 


No, on the contrary, they 
Mh I) WE A\y fluttered round, 
Yh } Responsive to the music’s 


AS opening sound, 

Clasped me delightedly and did 
their best, 

Talked in the intervals and let 
me rest. 


WHAT’S THE PRIZE?”’ 
SHAKSPEARE, 


OLD BOY, 


CALLED—ER EvER READ IT, DapD?”’ 


Were they less lovely than the week 
before ? 

Was the band timeless, 
floor ? 


A JOYFUL 

[** Why not instruct 

Fountain Pens direct 
Christinas present ? 

any stations 

gratis.”” 


OCCASION 

us to send one of our 
to your friend for his 
If the nib does not suit, 
vr will gladly change it for him, 
Katract fromarecent advertisement. 


adamant the 


Did supper bring some vintage that I 
bar, 


“Any stationer,” said my aunt’s : , 
An old crustacean or a young cigar? 


letter, so I took the first that came. 

“It is too late to wish you a Merry 
Christmas,” I said to the man behind 
the counter, “but I can, at any rate, 
wish you a Happy New Year, and that 
W ith some confidence.” 

*“ What can I do for you, 
he, a little curtly I thought. 
he did not yet know 
had in store for him. 
presentation case. 


but what 
the Clydes- 


No, everything was exquisite ; 

Ayailed the Coney Clutch, 
dale Trot ? 

I knew the Simian Slide, and they did 
not. 








Sir?” said 
But then 
what happiness | 
I produced the 


‘The discoverers suggest.a gigantic anti- 
quity, and some of those who have examined 
the fragments think it was older still.”’ 

Standard. 
Or even older than that. 











If possible he | 


nis- ; 
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Head of the Family (writing to the inventor, after wrestling with ‘* The Best Puzzle of the Century’). ‘‘ THE LEAFLET ACCOMPANYING 
YOUR UNHEALTHY INVENTION STATES THAT A PATENT HAS BEEN APPLIED FOR. YOU HAVE THE PRESENT STATE OF THE LAW TO 
THANK THAT A WARRANT HAS NOT ALSO BEEN APPLIED FOR.”’ 


GrorGe Graves’s share of it. How}pantomimes. Something more 

AT THE PLAY. much was his own and how much the| on been made out of the latest move- 

“Tue Steerinc Beauty.” authors’ I dare not conjecture, but one| ment of the militant Suffragettes. Ido 

Bur for the scenery, which was| is safe in attributing a great deal of its| trust that on a future visit I may be 
nearly always of an exotic beauty, and| success to the personality of this de-| regaled with a Pillar-Box outrage. 

some of the names, which had an Italian | lightful actor. It is perhaps regrettable,| The main theme did not strictly fol- 

flavour, you would never have guessed} by the way, that political and other | low the lines of Tennyson’s Daydream. 

that we were dealing with Continentals, | topical allusions are not the strong | There were two claimants for the hand 

so British was the humour, so true to! feature that they used to be in the old | of the Sleeping Beauty. One of them 


might 











the traditions of Boxing Night 
at the Lane. Yet, if we might 
believe the sign-post (in Eng- 
lish), it was on the very frontier 
of France and Switzerland that 
the most engaging episode of 
the evening occurred, when 
Monte Blanco (Mr. GEORGE 
Graves), who had for eighteen 
years been established in this 
spot as a scarecrow (on a mofe 
military frontier such an object 
would almost certainly have 
attracted suspicion), recovered 
his ducal identity. 

It was here, at a rather ad- 
vanced hour, that the humour of 
the pantomime, hitherto largely 
confined to the knockabout 
business (in which Messrs. 
Lupino and Owen are so ex- 
cellent), began to invade the 





(Auriol) had been betrothed in 
his cradle to the Princess in 
hers, and therefore had a prior 
claim; but the Wicked Fairy 
had had him mislaid shortly 
after the ceremony. The claim 
of the other (innykin) was illu- 
sory, and would never have been 
entertained if the embassy des- 
patched to discover the missing 
child had been less anxious not 
to return empty-handed. He 
was a bumpkin of so sylvan a 
type that Mr. Graves mistook 
him fora woodcock. His tastes 
lying in a direction more con- 
genial to his humble origin, he 
shrank from the greatness that 
was thrust upon him. Mr. 
Lurino played the part with 
a very becoming modesty of 


: Mr. Grorcs Graves (Duke of Monte Blanco) conducts his demeanour. 
dialogue, or, at any rate, Mr. private band. 


The successful hero, or 
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“ Principal Boy,” should, by all that is 
sacred in tradition, have been a girl, 
but actually he was Mr. Dovrnairrt. 
Excellent in voice, he looked a little too 
stalwart for the part. One expected a 
resounding smack when he kissed the 
lady out of her sleep; and a response 
on her side— 
‘**O love, thy kiss would wake the dead!’ 


But then one had to remember that his 
foster-parents were rustic, and that he 
had been brought up as a gardener. 
The Princess made a pleasant point of 
this, while still ignorant of his lofty 
pedigree. “The first lady of the land,” 
she said, “married a gardener.” An 
admirab!e precedent, and, as we know, 

‘*From yon blue heavens above us bent 

The gardener Adam and his wife 

Smile at the claims of long descent."’ 

I was very sorry indeed for him 
when the malevolence of Anarchista, 
the Wicked Fairy, turned him into an 
appallingly hairy monster. (Was it 
the Tatcho of Mr. Sis, part-author, 
that did it?) Here the pathos and the 
grotesqueness of things rubbed a little 
against one another. But it brought 
love to the test. For it was the loyalty 
of the Princess in these trying cireum- 
stances that secured his restoration. 
Such was the pretty rule in Faérie, 
where Puck set forth the law that these 
restorations can only occur through an 
act of human intervention. 

The slight and graceful Princess 
(Miss FrLorencrk Smituson) lacked 
something of the sentimentality of 
the habitual heroine of pantomime; 
but she got well home to the hearts of 
her audience by the refinement of her 
singing. The chief honours, how- 
ever, went again to little Miss Renker 
Mayer. She could not be expected 
to have voice enough for the part of 
Chorus, but there was an instinctive 
grace in all her movements, and 
whenever she appeared—an unfailing 
promise of some good change coming— 
she brought with her an exquisite air 
of romance. 

I feel for Mr. ArtHur Coins, upon 
whom the necessity of surpassing him- 
self must put a heavy annual strain. 
To say that he has done it this time 
would be to compromise his past record. 
But every year, one seems to detect a 
surer feeling for subdued harmonies, 


a nicer distaste for resonance and 
glare. The dim light on the great 


Garden scene was very beautiful, and, 
for contrast, the high colours of “ The 
Blue Lagoon,”’ were proper enough to 
the hard brilliance of Lake Geneva— 
or whatever it was. 

As for the fun—vires acquiret eundo ; 
and the same may be hopefully said of 
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| rehearsals ; but meanwhile I carried 
away (some time, I fear, before the end, 
for 1 am past the age when even the 
best pantomime is an adequate solace 
for the loss of both dinner and supper) 
a vivid impression of some very en- 
trancing pictures, of anamazing smooth- 
ness in the work of the scene-shifters, 
of the most fascinating of Pucks, the 
most genial of humorous Dukes, and 





Mr. Barry Lurrvo (Finnykin) in a golfing 
suit, as worn on the Franco-Swiss frontier. 
the handsomest Wicked Fairy (in the 
person of Miss Autice Cuartres) that 
ever mitigated the charms of Malice by 
the beauty of her own. O. 8. 


*“ SHock-HEADED PETER.” 


Why it was I do not know, but as 
a child I certainly owed nothing to 
Struwwelpeter. Though we all read it, 
our reception of it was mild, and it 
was never the family book that, say, 





Uncle Remus became. As a result I 
could only remember, when I grew up, 
that Augustus was a chubby lad, and 
that idgety Phil couldn’t keep still. 
So I cannot say whether this children’s 
| play by Pamir Carr and Nigen Pray- 
lrair (as given every afternoon at the 
| Vaudeville) is caleulated to shock the 
elect or not. Obviously it does not 
ishock me. I do not mind at all that 
|Philip and Augustus and Peter and 
| Harriet should be made to belong to 
| one father, when perhaps they weren't 
leven related in the original version. I 
lhave no feelings about any of them. 
‘What does concern me is that these 
four bad children should be played 


some of the dancing, which needed more so delightfully by Messrs. Compron- 














Coutts, Epwarp Riagspy, Epmunp 
Gwenn, and Miss NeLuiz Bowman, 
and that they should have had such a 
thoroughly happy and wicked time. 
Pleasant too it was to hear again such 
childish expressions as “ Bags I” and 
“ Beastly swizzle’’—they, at any rate, 
owed nothing to the German. (But, 
dear Authors, surely we used to say 
“Fain I,” and not “Fains I,” when 
we wished to get out of anything un- 
pleasant? That extra “s” gave me 
quite a turn.) 

The little play is admirably staged. 
There is a very sound storm which 
carries off Peter on the crook of Harriet's 
umbrella, and a realistic burning-up of 
Harriet (who played with matches) 
which is positively terrifying. Indeed, 
it was only the calmness of the children 
round me which kept me in my seat 
during these calamities. 

Shock-Headed Peter is preceded by 
some old English singing-games and 
dances, performed by children under 
the direction of Mr. Crecm Sxarp. 
These were altogether charming. There 
is one particular singing-game called 
“The Roman Soldiers” which took my 
fancy entirely. I wonder if I could 
introduce it into Bouverie Street. 

M. 





THOUCHTS ON LOOKING THROUCH A 
CHRISTMAS ACCOUNT-BOOK. 


JamEs has two lady friends, both near 
his heart ; 
One is the Muses’ handmaid, tall and 
slim, 
Whose taste is all for letters, music, art 
(Concurrently with great respect for 
Jim) ; 
The other — isn’t. 
her vain; 
Nor, to speak truth, does she so much 


Some have called 


prefer 
Jim’s loftier discourse to his lighter 
strain. 
She's fond of jewels. Jim is fond of 
her. 


At Christmas-tide Jim finds, to his 
regret, 
That jewels such as please a captious 
sense 
Of beauty cost him dear. But he can get 
Thoughts from Great Thinkers (fawn) 
for eighteen-pence. 


The which is shameful. 
were he, ‘ 

(And weren't you?) pray, what then, 
my friend? De te—! 


But, if you 





From an auctioneer’s catalogue :— 

‘- 159.—Works of Ciceronis Opera.’’ 
The Opera family has always been 
extraordinarily productive. Caesaris 
Opera was one of the most fruitful. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Punch’'s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Little Thank You, which Messrs. Putnam 
publish for Mrs. T. P. O'Connor, is a charming 
idyll. It presents a sunny picture of Virginia 
after the war, but at a period so close to the| 
epoch-making event that we catch many 
glimpses of home life in “ ole Virginny.” The} 
hero of the story is a small boy who, after 
the occasional manner of his kind, dominates 
the domestic circle of which he is the centre. 
It would be easy to make such an one a per- 
sistent bore. Mrs. O'Connor handles her 
subject so gently and with such skill that the 
reader, inclined at the outset to be repelled, is 
conquered, and pays court with the rest. The 
characters in the little drama are few, but 
without exception are admirably drawn. The 
old negro nurse, probably taken from life, is 
delightful. Jimps, the dog, is in his way 
equally good. It is the sort of book that is 
especially attuned to the Christmas mood. 
Those who did not find the opportunity of 
reading it in the already passed holiday-time 
may take my word for it that its perusal will 
brighten the New Year. 
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One of the most agreeable entertainments 
that I have encountered this great while is 
The Unbearable Bassington (Joun Lane). By 
now one has, of course, grown to expect verbal 
dexterities from Mr. H. H. Munro (“Saxt”), 
and in the present volume one certainly gets 
them, and something more. The book is in 
fact a pudding in which the greatest possible 
number of plums are held together by the 
barest modicum of suet—with the natural 
result that, taken in bulk, the mixture may be 
found cloying. In small portions, say three 
chapters to a meal, you can not only enjoy it 
delightedly yourself, but even compel the 
appreciation of those to whom you will be 
unable to resist reading the choicest bits 
aloud. Than this, of which I have made per- 
sonal test, there can surely be no greater 
tribute to such a book. Only considerations of 
space restrain me from quoting its best things 
now. There is one chapter that contains 
the most brilliant exhibition of conversational 
fireworks since The Importance of Being|« Wei, rassep aut RIGHT, I HopE?” 

Earnest. But inevitably they are of different} No; spun, conrounp ’em! THEY BROUGHT THE WRONG HORSE.” 
degrees of sparkle. Not only does one get ——————————_ — — - 
the rather mechanical humour which describes a man’s ‘and the odds and ends of people who are involved in Erica's 
beard as “lending a certain dignity to his appearance affairs. The hapless Tom Garry, who married her, is less 
—a loan which the rest of his features were continually convincing, being a trifle too stagnant for a young Guards- 
repudiating,” but on the same page we read, “ One should man; but he is a good enough background for the finely- 
always speak guardedly of the Opposition leaders; one never | shaded picture of his wife. As so often happens in real life, 
knows what a turn in the situation may do for them,” | one thing after another occurred in their existence; and 
with the added remark, in reply to obvious comment, “I again, as so often happens in real life, these incidents were 
mean they may one day lead the opposition.” This seems just incidents and led up to no particular crisis or dénoue- 
to me the genuine article; and, if you like it, and ever so ment. They were interesting in themselves, severally and 
much more that at its worst is always smart and at its best’ apart, and in the telling of them the author, as shrewd and 
Witty, you will find with me The Unbearable Bassington , observant as ever, finds many an opportunity of expounding 
very bearable indeed. her simple and genial philosophy. Meanwhile, Tom Garry 
ee bore with his wife very patiently for a while, lost his 

There can be no question about it, Mrs. Henry pr 3ta\|illusions of her one by one, and ultimately died before the 
Pasture (Lady Crirrorp) has made a very delicate and|birth of his son. And there you have Erica (Smit Exper). 
telling study of her Hrica and the down-trodden Lady Clow, | There are those, and I am one, who look for a plot in a 








Friend (to infantry officer who has been trying to pass riding test for promotion). 
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novel. Something momentous must happen, be it the 
expected to fulfil our hopes and fears, or the unexpected to 
surprise us. The only critical event in Erica’s career is the 
dissolution of her engagement to Christopher Thorverton, 
and that is prior to the period of this history. Thus, when 
the book ends practically in the middle of a conversation 
and certainly in the middle of things, I am not consoled 
with the “‘ Note:—The Author hopes in a later volume to 
give the further history of Erica and her son,” and it is 
possible that I shall not read that later volume, unless I 
have reason to believe that it will excite my emotional as 
well as my intellectual approval. 





To read Ratrn Connor on Western Canada and the 
heroic routine of that fine service of the North-West 
Mounted Police is to fesl young and adventurous and 
imperial—at too small @ price. The author has a flair 
for all that is keen and clean and strong in football or love 
or war, and a deep and ———___—— 

simple religious faith 
and feeling underlie his | 
outlook upon life. Cor | 
poral Cameron(Hopver | 
AND STOUGHTON) was & 
Scottish International 
half, who lost a certain 
match through dilut- 
ing his training with 
whisky, and was com- 
ing to no good in the 
Old Country. He finds 
“a man’s work” —*rid- 
ing on a horse end 
ordering g people about” 

(as young Reggie Ken- 
nion defines it in The 
Younger Ge vration)— 
in the Mounted Police | 
after some tough and 
toughening experience 
on a farm and in a 
survey gang. Raven, 
the whisky-runner and | 
horse-thief, is arare spe- | 
cimen of the hero-black- | yy yasr grararino TOUR mx 1893.’" 
guard, and Cameron's | 
three encounters with him make a stout yarn. ‘The police s are | 
the finest of fine fellows, a breed of demigods—five hundred | 
of them effectively patrolling the frontiers of an Empire. 
The time is in the eighties, just before the Indian Rebellion 
in Western Canada. I should like to have had more of 
the hero’s Scotch friends, who are introduced with some 
circumstance and incontinently and unwisely abandoned— 
Dunn, the Scotch International captain; Mr. Rae, the 
lawyer with the disconcerting smile; Miss Brodie, and 
Cameron's sister Moira, bonnie lassies both. 
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In The Trinity Foot Beagles (Arnoup), Mr. F. C. Kemp- 
sON has compiled a history of the well-known pack which, | 
under the management of undergraduates, has for more | 
than fifty years hunted hares over the heavy soil of Cam-| 
bridgeshire. Mr. Kempson is, I gather, a parson of the| 
sporting sort, and he declares himself to be an “ hereditary 
Barbarian,” meaning that he is devoted to field sports as 
opposed to games, which are pursued, he says, by Philis- 
tines. But Mr. Kempson, I further gather, has been a 
rowing man, and he is therefore in the supreme position of 
being both a Barbarian and a Philistine. The book is put 
together, if I may say so, in asomewhat disconnected way ; 
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itetonin Tragedian (after _ the car to a up). ‘‘Permir Me, Sir, 
TO INDULGE FOR A FEW BRIEF MOMENTS IN A Joy I HAVE NOT EXPERIENCED SINCE 





and here and there, it may be hinted, the writer has taken 
his task too seriously, and has attributed too great an 
importance to mere trifles. In spite of that, however, there 
is a general liveliness in the narrative which makes his book 
very readable. Still, I am bound to say that that part of 
his first chapter in which he discusses the ethics of the sport 
and tries to rebut the charge of cruelty does not strike meas 
a very convincing piece of work. To say, as he does, that 
“it is very questionable whether animals experience pain,’ 
is an absurd and mischievous piece of overstatement, which 
would justify a demand for the repeal of the laws directed 
against cruelty to animals. I must not conclude without 
mentioning a memoir of W. E. Currey, the founder of the 
pack, delightfully written by Professor Henry JACKSON. 
Elsewhere will be found some anecdotes of Mr. RowLanp 
Hont, M.P. (then nicknamed “ Mother’), w hich show 
that he did not always wear that air of Boadicean gravity 
which now marks him in the House of Commons. 


The only complaint 
Areal T have to make against 
WH Ni |The Happy Warrior 
| (ALSTON RIVERS) is 
that’ Percival, its ‘hezo, 
Ww ought to have been 





Hue born before page 93. 

A Indeed, I had good 
a jreason to think that 
¥ 3 | Mr. A. 8. M. Hurcnin- 


AN 


SON, whose first novel, 
| Once Aboard the Lugger, 
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4 {was such an unquali- 
Wi |fied success, intended 
me) 1) ito waste his talent 
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/upon a psycho!ogical 
|study of a vulgar wo- 
man, but now I know 
that even if he makes 
a false start he is only 
getting up steam for 
|something absolutely 
fresh and original. The 
plot of this story 
(breathless after page 
93) is very slight, fcr, 
—talthough the vulg wr 
| woman thinks that she is a peeress, and contrives a great 
future for her amiable but effeminate son, the reader knows 
that the hero is really the peer. Not, however, until. the 
end of the book is Percival aware of his rank, and by 
that time he has formed a warm affection for the pseudo- 
peer, and has also “made things hum.” Chafing under 
the restraints of village life he joined a kind of travelling 
show, and while living this roving existence he won the most 
glorious fight. “One of the real ones, one of the clean 
breds, one ‘of the true-blues, one of the all-rights, one of the 
get-there, stop-there, win-there—one o’ the picked’”’—is the }, 
description given to Percival, and I am very content to 
leave him at that. To those who are prepared to overlook 
|the author's false start (I am sorry to be so insistent about 
that, but I resent those initial pages) and to step off the 
| soundly beaten track of commonplace fiction, I most warmly 
‘recommend Mr. Hutcuinson and his Happy Warrior. 
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‘‘The second portion of the Rue Edouard VII. will be in the form 
of an arcade, occupied by bishops of the best class.’’—London Budge!. 
It is possible to overdo a good idea. We would urge that 
a sprinkling of rural deans and an archdeacon or two of the 
second class would show up the bishops better. 











